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THE SYLLABLES IN THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

By Hermann L. Strack, Ph.D., 

Professor of Theology In the University of Berlin. 



It is not my purpose, at this place, to take part in the discussion on 
■"Intermediate Syllables," commenced by Professor Dodd and Eabbi Felsenthal, 
but, rather, merely to show how the whole subject of syllables in Hebrew can be 
■clearly put forth for the beginner, so that he may be sufficiently prepared for a 
real understanding of the various forms of the language. I hope that, through 
such a discussion of the various points that come into play in the matter of 
syllables in Hebrew, some light may also be thrown on what are called "Inter- 
mediate Syllables." It will be clear, from what follows, why I make use of the 
technical term " loosely-closed syllable " ( lose geschlossene Silbe). Right here may I 
be permitted to call the attention of the reader to the term " opened syllables," 
which, so far as I know, is a new term. For the purpose of getting a better 
general view of the subject, I have almost entirely omitted all mention of 
exceptions. The majority of exceptions are to be explained on the basis of 
euphony ( HKHpil rnNSfi 1 ?) as the Jewish grammarians say) ; because the 
sacred writings of the Old Testament were, and still are, chanted in solemn 
rythm in the synagogues. I wish to add, further, that the following explanation is 
not contained in my Hebrew grammar, 1 and is, thus, an important addition to it. 

?A. Beginning of Syllables.— Every syllable, and hence, also, every 
word, must begin with a consonant, that is, 

(a) Neither with a vowel (an exception is found only in !| conjunctive, e. g., 

^91 . . ra • .1371); 

Note.— Before labials, the Babylonian system of punctuation has T, i. e., 1. 

I B. Nor with two consonants. When the first letter of a syllable (or of a 
word ) has no vowel of its own, then it receives sh«wa mobile (cf . my grammar, 
|5, b), and, in the case of tf" f7 !7 K, Hateph (§5, c; \ 10, a, 3). 

I C. Close of Syllables.— Here we distinguish 

I. Open Syllables, i. e., syllables closing with a vowel, e. g., 1Q1H . . ri't^N 

| T ■ T 

1i~)K • • ilW ( on PI cf. 12, b). These syllables always have long vowels. 



i Hebraeisehe Grammatik; mit TJebungsstueken, Literatur und Vokabular. Zum 
Selbststudium und fuer den Unterricht. Von Hermann L. Strack. Karlsruhe und Leipzig: 
H. Reuter. New York: B. Westermann & Co. Chicago: American Publication Society of 
Hebrew, xvi., 163 pp. 2 Mark 70 pf. 
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Exceptions are found in the verbal suffixes (3 76, e) »J_ (ani), in which the liquid 
can be regarded as virtually doubled. 

Note.— Syllables closing with K are considered open, e. g., Sl3P, but KXD (cf . § 10, c, 1). 

I D. Unaccented syllables, with long vowels, are open ; the sh'wa following 
them is the sh'wa mobile, e. jr., DH05T sh6-m«rim. 

\ E. II. Closed Syllables, i. e., those ending in a consonant, e. g., ^JO-p (second 
syllable). They are called doubly closed, when the consonant closing the syllable 
is followed by another consonant in the same word, e. g., HVVO ( nrst syllable), 
Fi7&p (second syllable). When the two consonants are the same, i. e., when the 
vowel is followed by a consonant with a daghesh, this syllable is also called 
sharpened, e. g., *^'{y'n ( nrst and second syllables). 

?F. Unaccented closed syllables always have short vowels, e. g., ^'"l-^D 
(first syllable), "f?» (first), QP*1 wayyaqom (first, third), flD*l (first, third). 

|tt" V T- 

\ G. Unaccented syllables with short vowels are closed, e. jr., Dft-'pDP (first). 

§11. In closed Penultima with tone, we find only the following vowels: 
(1) the tone-long vowels a, e, o ; hence neither i nor u, nor the vowels naturally 
long, or long by contraction, namely, a, e, 6 ; (2) the short vowels a, e, e. g. y 

?I. In closed Ultima with tone, any long vowel may occur; of the short, 
vowels, sometimes the i, e.g., the two particles Q{«{ (if), Q^ (with), which,, 
however, often (as is always done in the case of -fp) becomes toneless when 
maqqeph is used, and the form 3JJ>*1 (§ 72, n, a). 

Especially worthy of note are 

l~K. III. The Opened Syllables, i. e., syllables which really close doubly, but 
in which this is avoided by means of a helping- vowel. 

(1) At the end of words. An ordinary helping- vowel (exceptions, § 11, i),. 
generally S'ghol, but also (especially if the last, or next to the last syllable, is a 
guttural) Pattah. Then the vowel of the open syllable, if with tone, generally is 
lengthened, namely, 6 to o, as, e. g., JJHp . . 2Hh . . (Titf, for qodhsh, rohb, 
orh ; i to e, e. g., ")£jp . . $12$, for siphr, shim' ; a to e, e. jr., rj^p , , JHt> for 
malk, zar' (cf . \ 27, c, d ). 

ill. If the next to the last letter is a guttural, then a remains unchanged in 
the open syllable, e. jr., -|W_ (§27, e), J-|JH . . PIKftn (2 35 > «)< ^ (872, n. f ), 
hence short vowel. 

§M. In the apocopated imperfect of the verbs ft" 1 ?) the lengthening of i to 
e frequently does not take place, e. jr., "?JJ* for yigl, 73*1 (cf- 8 72, m. y). 

§ N". If the next to the last letter is \ then Hireq is used as a helping-vowel, 
Pattah is retained in open syllables, as, e. jr., PJ7 (§28, a) ; thus also in the suffix 
form 7p , e. jr., T]*rt'7Ni " y° ur (fern.) God ;" as also in the dual ending Q» . 

§0. (2) In the middle of words. The first closing consonant, if it is a 
guttural, frequently, in order to ease the pronunciation, receives the hateph 
corresponding to the preceding vowel ; and, in this case, this vowel is not length- 
ened. Examples (in §10, a, 4); 1"1W, to be divided WW, n&'*-r6. 

§P. The vowel is also not lengthened, when, instead of the hateph,, 
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on account of a sh'wa following it, the corresponding short vowel is employed 
(cf. §5, e), e. g., pfq 4 , first plural f|prfT, to be divided Ip-fty, yehez-qu ; CbW,- 
first plural 10*7ITj to be divided 10"*7fT- 

§ Q. IV. Loosely-closed Syllables we call those which were originally followed 
by a vowel, which, however, in accordance with the laws of etymology, {§§ 11, c, 2„ 
and 11, d) fell away. The "loose close" can be seen, from the fact that the 
letters J"|"£D"1iQ remain aspirated. The sh'wa cannot be heard, and is not sh'wa 
mobile. Examples (in § 11, c, 2), flJ3, dual, with suffix, DITfiJOi kan-phe-hem 

(1 24, d), 00*70 for malakhim, suffix OTO^O (8 27, gr); Trnyin, bor-bho- 

thaylkh (§84, a).' In §11, cZ, e. g., iO#'j plural' HO^!.. to be divided ya'am-dhu 

(1 63, e) ; tpNJ, plural !)fjpNJ (« 63, ff ) f TlfT, Plural H")^. (8 63, / ). 

1 E. Loosely closed are also those syllables which originated from the union of 

the prefixes 3 , . *7 with words whose first consonant had a sh'wa under it, e. g., 

"0"7*7 (Ul,0,2),'from "0*1+18. Exceptions are found with *■) before the Inf. Qal. 

(cf. §53, c, where "Op^/from ""ftp+la (*?) is mentioned). 

§ S. Very rarely is a loosely closed syllable found where no vowel has been 

i 
omitted (cf. §27, m), cf. also njTS*"? (accws. loci), for which word, according to 

t : - - 

§ 19, b, a, the ground-form, bayt, is to be presupposed. A fixed closed syllable is 
found, contrary to the rule, in rO**i2 (stat. const.), of H0"13 (? 33, d), and in 
n'13")ll (^at. const.), of Pi^Sltl (§34, c), cf. also SpQ&${m, d). 
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By Prof. George H. Schodde, Ph.D., 

Columbus, Ohio. 



To understand and master a language implies more than the mere mechanical 
acquisition of its facts. It means the study of a language from a philological 
standpoint, an examination of its grammar and lexicon for the purpose of learning 
its inner character and being, and in order to be able to understand rationally and 
philosophically the phenomena of the speech. Whitney 1 says of the linguistic 
student : " He deals with language as the instrument of thought, its means of 
expression, not its record ; he deals with simple words and phrases, not with sen- 
tences and texts. He aims to trace out the inner life of language, to discover its 
origin, to follow its successive steps of growth, and to deduce the laws that govern 
its mutations, the recognition of which shall account to him for both the unity 
and variety of its present manifested phases ; and, along with this, to apprehend 
the nature of language as a human endowment, its relation to thought, its influ- 
ence upon the development of intellect and the growth of knowledge, and the 
history of mind and of knowledge as reflected in it." Necessary as it is to acquire 
thoroughly and well the data of a language, and to learn these for practical 
purposes, it will be readily seen that the most interesting and, in many respects, 
most profitable problems of linguistic study reach out above and beyond these 



i Language and the study of Language, p. 6. 



